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REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 


Monthly Supplement to “Che Builder.” 


Books. 


The Shores of the Adriatic: The Austrian | 
Side. By F. Hamitton Jackson, R.B.A. | 


‘London: John Murray. 1908.) 


Tats volume is the supplement to that on | 


the art of the Italian shore of the Adriatic, 
noticed in our last month’s review. The 
two form companion volumes of equal size 
and design; and the Austrian 
like the Italian, is a mine of first-hand 
information in regard tc the architecture, 


the works of art, and the characteristics | 


ef the country and inhabitants on the coast. 


Though the two coasts of the Adriatic | 
are different in their natural characteristics— | 


the east coast being fringed with islands 
and indented with many bays and harbours. 


and the west coast almost entirely devoid | 
of either islands or harbours—the character | 


of the architecture on either coast does 
not differ very much. The influence of the 


Byzantine empire was powerful on both | 


sides of the northern Adriatic. Maximian, 
who in 546 was appointed by Justinian 


to be Archbishop of Ravenna, and conse- | 


erated the churches of 8S. Vilale and S. 
Apollinare in Classe, was a native of the 


opposite promontory of Istria, where he had | 


already founded various churches. The 


eighty and odd miles of sea which separate | 


Ravenna from the Istrian coast did not 


prevent the tomb of Theodoric from being | 
built (in the author’s judgment) of Istrian | 


stone. The narthex of the -cathedral of 


Aquileia, at the head of the Adriatic and | 
some 100 miles from Ravenna, shows the | 


Byzantine carved capital and the super- 


imposed block with a cross cut on it, such | 
‘as might be found either at Ravenna or | 
At the same time the | 
Austrian coast of the Adriatic was not out | 


at Constantinople. 


of reach of the influence of the fading classi- 


cism of Italy. On each shore we find the | 
curious and interesting admixture of style | 


and detail which marks Byzantine developing 
into Romanesque. 
- The author commences his survey with 


volume, | 


| Aquileia, at the head of the Adriatic, con- 
| tinuing southwards by Grado, Parenzo, 
| Pola, Zara, Trai, Spalato, Ragusa, and 
Cattaro. 

Aquileia, founded in 181 B.c., which was 
| anciently the next city in importance to 
Rome, numbering 600,000 inhabitants, and 
stretched sixteen miles along the shore, 
is now represented by a cluster of houses, 
a cathedral, and a museum in which are 
arranged the objects discovered in the course 
of excavations. The cathedral, of which 
only the plan and a view of the narthex 
are given, is a building of great historic 
interest, originally consisting, according 
to the testimony of still existing foundations, 
of two basilicas side by side, with a narthex 
common to both. We presume the author 
| means to imply that this was the church 
the completion of which near the end of the 


| put his historic facts very clearly. He says 
the destruction of this church wrought by 
Attila “seems to have been complete,” 
as no inscriptions of his date have been found, 
but then speaks of a “restoration” in the 
Vith century, a word which implies that 
there was something to restore. Whatever 
church there was existing was injured by an 
earthquake in 998, and largely rebuilt by 
| Bishop Poppo in the early part of the 
XIth century. We presume that the 
narthex already referred to, of which we 
reproduce the illustration, was that of the 
Vith century church not interfered with 
by Poppo. It is described as having “ thick 
antique pillars, part granite and _ part 
marble”; with early Christian Corinthian 
caps and super-abaci with crosses upon 
them. Both from the sketch and the plan 
it is evidently only a part of a narthex of 
which the remainder has been destroyed ; 
but the author leaves us in some doubt as 
to which date and which church he 
attributes it to. 

The plan of the cathedral of Trieste 
| illustrates its curious history; an early 
| basilica with apse first; a second basilica 
| built parallel with and to the south of the 
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Narthex of the Cathedral, Aquileia. 


IVth century is recorded, but he does not | 





first church by Justinian, with much the 
same features in plan, but both narrower 
and rather shorter than the first church. 
In the XIIIth century the contiguous aisle 
walls of the earlier churches were demolished, 
and the two united under one roof. A 
plan showing the whole arrangement is 
given; its meaning would have been more 
obvious to the eye if the foundation lines 
of the destroyed walls had been merely 
dotted ; as it is the plan is rather a puzzle 
at first. 

The less familiar locality of Muggia 
is made interesting by an ancient church, 





Marble Capita! of the VIth Century, Parenzo. 





at the site of Muggia Vecchia, at the top 
of the hill, containing a most curious pulpit, 
of which an illustration is given; looking 
all the more strange because its probable 
original coloured decoration has been nearly 
obliterated with white-wash. Much inter- 
esting information is given as to Muggia, 
Pirano, and Capodistria, after which we 
come to the more important and less un- 
familiar ground of Parenzo. with + its 
remarkable VIth-century cathedral, the 
subject of some of the best illustrations 
in the book, part of one of which we give, 
showing a remarkable marble capital. The 
columns are of Greek cipollino, and the 
author notes that the same mason’s marks 
are found on them as on those of 8. Vitale. 
Then we come to the more classic ground 
of Pola, with its Roman arch and aniphi- 
theatre; the Roman remains were much 
maltreated and looted by Venice when the 
place came into her possession, a proposal 
having even been made to take down the 
amphitheatre and rebuild it at Venice as 
a curio. Pola has also remains, but remains 
only, of a Vith century church, that of S 
Maria Formosa, of which little but. the 
north wall and portions of the east end are 
left ; the destruction of this also is credited 
to Venetians under Tiepolo in the XIIIth 
century, and the author considers that two 
at least of the pillars of the Ciborium at 8. 
Mark’s, as well as the four of Oriental 


| alabaster, credited by the modern cicerone 


| to “ Solomon’s temple,’ 
church at Pola. 


? 


are spoils from this 
The original cathedral, of 
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Pola is supposed to have been contem- 
porary with that of Parenzo, but restored 
in the IXth century. 
_ We must pass over the subjects of Zara, 
Sebenico, and Trait, noting only that the 
author made an excursion from Zara to the 
village of Nona, an hour-and-half’s drive off, 
where, among other things. are the remains 
of a singular little church, 8. Nicol6, of which 
the plan may be described as a Greek 
cross of which the eastern, northern, and 
southern arms are semicircular, the remain- 
ing one rectangular. We have only space 
for a few words on the chapter on Spalato. 
We may note in the first place that Mr. 
Jackson throws a doubt on the origin 
of the name Spalato as a_ corruption 
of “Palatium” (with reference to 
Diocletian’s world-famous palace), men- 
tioning that its name occurs in a writing of 
the IIIrd century as “ Aspalathos.” But 
we feel doubtful still whether the palatium 
derivation is not the true one, since the place 
before then was small and unimportant, 
and the overwhelming fact of the palace 
would naturally crush out all the history 
‘that came before it. In this country of 
‘strange architectural combinations perhaps 
nome are so strange as those at Spalato, 
‘with its circular Roman mausoleum trans- 
‘formed into the nave of a cathedral, with a 
Romanesque pulpit standing in it, and the 
wooden stall backs in the choir of which 
‘some-of the carved detail might be Byzantine 
anil some might be Saracenic, with bits 
of ‘interlacing work that might be Celtic. 
‘That is the most curious and almost. be- 
wildering bit of detail in the whole book. 
Some portions of this book have ap- 
peared in.our columns, and some few of the 
illustrations, but they have been re-written ; 
and the majority of the book is entirely 
new. Its only important defect is a 
certain want of what we may call literary 
orderliness in the narration, so that it is 
sometimes difficult to find out of which 
building the author is speaking at the 
moment; the facts are not very well mar- 
shalled. But the information is there, 
which is the important point; and there 
is a good deal in the book which may be 
interesting to the general reader ‘as well as 
to the architectural student. One defect in 
the Italian volume is supplied in this one ; 
@ map of the country dealt with is added. 





Eighteenth Memoir of the Rock Tombs of 
El Amarna. By N. de G. Davies. 
(London: The Egypt Exploration Fund. 
1908.) 

Tuis number describes and illustrates the 

tombs of Parennefer, Tutu, and Ay. The 

illustrations are chiefly concerned with the 
pictorial decorations and their _ signifi- 
cation, but plans and sections showing 
the architectural features are given. The 
tomb of Parennefer is not of much interest 
in this sense. The plan of the Tutu tomb 
is rather remarkable ; the long axis of the 
hall, at right angles to the line of the 
entrance, is divided into three aisles by two 
rows of columns, the inner row being partially 
connected (except in the centre inter- 
columniation) by a low screen wall finishing 
with a moulding. The floor in this portion 
is slightly raised above the general level. 

No suggestion is offered as to the motive for 

this treatment. 

The tomb of Ay (only partly excavated) 
has a hall thickly set with three longitudinal 
rows of columns, so close that the wide bases 
approach in some cases within a few inches 
of each other. The columns are short and 
stumpy in proportion, with capitals that 
occupy nearly one-third of their height. 
The photographic view of the interior is 
impressive, nevertheless. The whole length 
of the hall, when fully excavated, would be 
about 70 ft. The columns vary in thickness 
from 4 ft. to 3 ft. diameter. 

As ‘a whole, this is one of the most inter- 
esting of the publications on the El Amarna 
tom bs: 
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Lockwood's Builder's, Architect's, Contractor's, 
and Engineer's Price Book for 1909. 
Edited by Francis T. W. MILtzr, 
A.R.I.B.A. (London: Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son; 1909.) 

Laxton’s Builder's Price Book for 1909. 
Originally compiled by Witu1am Laxton. 
Ninety-second Edition. (London: Kelly’s 
Directories, Ltd. ; 1909.) 

THESE two annual volumes continue to run a 

neck and neck race for the award of merit, 

and it is very difficult to give this either to 
the one or the other. The latter volume 
has the advantage of age, gradually creeping 
on to ius centenary, but both are so complete 
in their respective ways that the younger 
work is a worthy competitor of the older. 
The general stagnation of trade has neces- 
sitated little in the way of revision, but: what 
has been necessary has generally been done in 

a careful manner. We, however, think that 

a contractor would consider himself for- 

tunate in obtaining the prices for brickwork 

given in “ Laxton” even with bricks at the 
prices quoted ; “‘ Lockwood,” on the other 


work lately where the competition has. been 
very keen. A discrepancy may be pointed out 
between theory and practice in Lockwood. 
In the heading he gives as a basis of pricing 
an addition or deduction of 5s. per rod tor 
every Is. difference in cost of bricks. In 
the pricing he gives brickwork of grizzlies 
and mortar at 131. per rod, while-for the same 
in stocks and mortar 14/. per rod is men- 
tioned. As the difference in price of bricks 
in the heading is 2s. per 1,006}. it follows 
that the difference in brickwork should be 
10s. instead of 12. A small matter, but. a 
somewhat important one. 

The calculation for “labour only” and 
“Jabour and materials’”’ for leadwork in 
‘‘Laxton” are very puzzling. Two:shillings: 
and sixpence for labour in cutting adds: 
3s. 3d. to the cost of lead in sheets,. while 


The same mconsistency appears throughout 
this item. There may be some explanation, 
but we fail to see it. 

The “ general information ” in both books: 
has been somewhat extended, and: although. 
we still notice the discrepancies. between 


are afraid that this will be the case as leng 
as. estimating exists. It is not only in prire- 
books that this occurs, as all those: who: have 
any association with valuing builder's. work 
know to their cost. 





The Everyday Uses of Portland Cement. 
(London : The Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers. 1909. 2s. 64.) 


Tre object of this book is stated to he “to 
furnish the farmer, the manufacturer and 
householder, and the estate owner, with some 
account of the many uses to whieh the 
material can be put with adxantage. as well 
as to provide the members of the technical 
professions with a summary of what might 
be termed the domestic application of Port- 
land cement.” It fulfils these ends very 
well. It is a small book, dealing largely of 
course with the use of Portland cement in the 
manufacture of concrete; the technical in- 
formation on various heads is very clearly 
stated so as to be readily comprehensible. 
It forms a very good kind of manual of in- 
troduction to the subject, which can be supple- 
mented afterwards either by experience or by 
the study of more important engineering 
books of a more highly technical character. 
There are a number of illustrative diagrams, 
including some photographs (actual size) of 
the surfaces formed by different mixtures 
of materials. 





Electric Lamps. By Mavrice Soiomon, 
A.C.G.1., A.M.ILE.E. (London: A, Con- 
stable & Co. 1908.) 

Owr1nc to the rapid developments that are 

taking place in the methods of converting 





electricity into light and in the science of 


6s. 6d. for labour in gutters adds only 4s.. 6d.. | 


prices for similar items in both works, we | 


' Purkinje phenomenon. 
| surfaces, one illuminated by a red lamp, 
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photometry a demand has arisen for a 
thoroughly trustworthy book on the subject, 
A careful perusal of this book has convinced 
us that it will satisfy the demands of the 
ordinary educated reader, and that it can be 
perused by the technical reader with pleasure 
and instruction. The author has a gift of 
literary composition and exposition which 
is rare with technical men, and his judgment 
as illustrated by the relative importance he 
attaches to the various types of lamps, ig 
sound. 
In Chapters III. and IV. an excellent 
account is given of photometry and methods 
of testing. We were pleased to notice that 
in addition to the academic Rousseau 
methods of finding mean spherical candle. 
powers the rapid test-room methods perfected 
by Dr. A. Russell are included. Having 
used the latter methods for several years, we 
ean speak with confidence of their practical 
value. The author rightly lays great stress 
on the importance of measuring the total flux 


of light given by alamp. It is imperative to 


measure the total flux of light when we 


hand, errs scmewhat on the side of modera- | Measure the relative illuminating powers: of 


tion, although we have seen his prices for | lamps having differently shaped filaments, 


_The ordinary method of measuring the 


“mean horizontal candle-power ”’ is of little 
value. This can be-seem at once by remember- 
ing that it is possible to enormously increase 
the mean horizontal candle-power of a lamp 
by placing suitable reflectors near it. No: 
juggling with mirrors, however, can alter the 
mean spherical candle-power. 

In proving the: formula for the oblique 
illumination of a. plane on p. 34 we think 
the author would have done well to point out 
that the elements.of the areas considered are 
infinitely small. By mathematical readers 
this might possibly: be understood, but most 
people whe have tried to follow the reasoning 
would think that the formula followed 
geometrically from the diagram whatever 
the size of the areas. 

On p. 44 the author gives a very ingenious 
and convincing: proof of the possibility of 
heterochromatic photometry, that is, the 
comparison of the relative intensities of 


‘lights of different colours. by the eye. This 


he does by reference to the well-know: 
If we had two 


and the other by a.green lamp, two positions 
ean be found. without altering the relative 
distances of the lamps from the surfaces, 
in one of which the: red. surface appears the 
brighter and in the- other the green. Thi 
laboratory experiment can be shown to large 
audiences. If, therefore, we are able to say 
that in one: case the red. surface is brighter 
than the green, andin the other that the greem 
is the brighter, there must be some inter- 
mediate value of the intensities of the red 
and green. rays when the surfaces appear to 
be equally illuminated: 

In reply to the upholders of rough-and- 
ready methods of photometry as against 
“ precision” photometry the author makes 
the following remarkable statement :—‘ An 
expert butcher can judge how much a live 
ox will weigh. when cut up into beef to within 
O°k per cent., -but. this is not any reason for 
urging the abandonment of the steelyard. 
This seems. to us incredible. To believe that 
a butcher, however expert, can tell at once 
that an ox weighing 1,158 Ib., for example, 
has a weight of between 1,156 and 1,160 1b. 
is too great a demand on our credulity. | 

The author makes a very mild criticism of 
the Report of the Engineering Standards 
Committee on carbon glow lamps. “The 
part of this specification which relates t0 
initial rating is likely to prove more valuable 
than the part relating to life tests, owns 
to the general impossibility of observing the 
necessary precautions.” We should have put 
it much more strongly. Tlie tests seem to 
have been drawn up entirely in the interests 
of the lamp-makers. From the consumers 
point of view a more futile series of tests 
could hardly have been devised. oil 

As the author has had many years’ practic : 
experience in the manufacture of Nerms 
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and metallic filament lamps, as well as in the 
manufacture of carbons for arc lamps, his 
criticisms of the various ways of converting 
electricity into light carry great weight. ‘He 
has included short descriptions of the latest 
types of flame arc and mercury vapour lamps 
and of the magnetite arc. In conclusion, he 
oints out that with the notable exceptions of 
Sir Humphry Davy and Sir Joseph Swan, 
ally all the developments in electric 
Jamps have been made by foreigners. He 
hopes that his book. will help to fire some 
enthusiast to remove this reproach from 


England. 


practic 





Butterworth’s Workmen’s Compensation Cases. 

Vol. I. (New Series.) Edited by His 
| Honour JUDGE Rvueae, K.C., and F. J. 
| CoLtTMAN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (London : 
| Butterworth & Co. 1909.) 


UnpEr the above title are to be continued 
that series of Reports which were edited by 
the late Mr. R. M. Minton-Senhouse, and 
which were found to be of such extreme 
practical utility both to private individuals, 
apart from litigation and for use in the 
Courts, that their discontinuation would have 
been a sérious loss. 

The first volume of this new series requires 
no recommendation, it speaks for itself, and 
those who are interested in this important 
and wide-reaching branch of the law may 
congratulate themselves that Judge Ruegg, 
who possesses special experience in this 
subject, has been induced to undertake the 
joint editorship of these cases. 

“We need only say that the editors have 
endeavoured to extend the usefulness of the 
work by including the Scottish and Irish 
decisions, and also some of the more impor- 
tant decisions in the High Courts of Canada 
are contained in an appendix. The Scotch 
and Irish decisions are so often cited in our 
Courts that this will be a welcome addition ; 
but an extension to the Colonial decisions 
may be deprecated if it adds unduly to bulk 
and cost. This is not the case in the present 
volume, which is compact and excellently 
printed, and moreover, both in the Table of 
Cases and in the Index, contains references 
to the preceding nine volumes of the previous 
series. That one branch of the law should 
have contributed ten volumes of decided 
cases in a little over ten years is a matter 
which calls for reflection on the part of the 
Legislature. 





Proceedings of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. Vol. XXXV., No. 1. (New 
York. 1909.) 


Tuis part of the Proceedings for the current 
year is chiefly occupied by two papers dealing 
with Portland cement in one form or another. 
The first communication, by Messrs. E. R. 
Matthews and James Watson, describes in 
detail a series of experiments made in Great 
Britain during the past two years with the 
Object of ascertaining, among other, things, 
the effects of frost on the tensile strength of 
cement and cement mortar. The conclusions 
drawn from the experiments are too numerous 
for mention or comment ; they relate to the 
“effects of frost, the effects produced by 
immersing concrete in fresh and in sea water, 
the absorption of water by dry cement, and 
the quantity of water required for the com- 
plete hardening of cement. As the experi- 
Ments involved the breaking of more than 
700 briquettes, the results ought to be 
sufficient for reliable guidance. 
_ The second paper, on “The Bonding of 
New to Old Concrete,” is by Mr. E. P. Good- 
Tich, who is a well-known’ American expert 
m concrete work. In this paper the author 
— an account of an investigation con- 
co, by him at the Polytechnic Institute 
¢ Brooklyn, A long series of conclusions 
™ given, but for the purpose of this notice 
a simply quote a method of procedure 
— seems to be quite safe and practicable 
ep Jmts made after a- short interval: 
or connexions made after a lapse of 


twenty-four hours or more, break back the~ 
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surface concrete to firm material, and clean 
the fresh surface with steam, air blast, or 
forceful water streams, so as to remove all 
fine, loose material. Saturate well, but not 
so that water stands an the surface or 00zes 
from the material. Paint completely with 
neat cement grout, mixed to the consist- 
ency of thin cream, just before new concrete 
is deposited, and see that the latter is of 
proper mixture, containing a proper propor- 
tion of mortar, which should be worked 
against the joint so as to be certain that no 
voids exist in its vicinity.” 

Mr. Goodrich gives also particulars of 
experiments on a reinforced concrete beam, 
with the concrete bonded in several different 
ways. His paper is of much interest and 
practical value. 





London Passed and Passing: a_ Pictorial 
Record of Destroyed and Threatened Build- 
ings. By HANsiie FLEtcHER, with Notes 
by various Authors. (London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. 1908. 2's. net.) 


THE last twenty years have seen such a whole- 
sale destruction of the older landmarks of the 
Metropolis as can only be paralleled by the 
sweeping changes effected by our grandfathers 
in the age of stucco. Such a pictorial record, 
therefore, as Mr. Hanslip Fletcher has made 
cannot fail to have an abiding interest for 
those who know and love a London which 
is fast fading into the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

Modern methods of reproduction have 
brought about a complete revolution in 
works of this class. In the days of steel 
engraving the public had, perforce, to be 
content with the engraver’s version of the 
original drawing (often a very beautiful 
version, it is true), and his burin too often 
supplied from imagination details which the 
artist had failed to grasp on the spot. Now- 
adays we have a facsimile of the artist’s 
original sketch, which possesses an esthetic 
value above that of a mechanical translation 
in a different medium. Against this advan- 
tage we must place the necessity of employing 
a perishable lead-glazed paper, unpleasant to 
touch and sight, which renders topographical 
works of our age so inferior in get-up to 
those of sixty years ago. 

Mr. Fletcher's drawings are widely known 
and appreciated ; the present collection will 
not disappoint his admirers. In some cases, 
we venture to think, the style is a little too 
loose and slipshod to form a valuable archi- 
tectural record ; as a case in point we would 
cite the drawings of the interior of Crosby 
Hall and the sketch of the Old Bailey facing 
p. 81. On the other hand, such sketches as 
that of Racquet-court, Clifford’s-inn, and the 
Hall of the Charterhouse deserve unqualified 
praise. And we are in full accord with the 
sentiment expressed by Mr. Frank Rutter in 
his note on Newgate Prison :— 


** Let no one hitherto unfamiliar with its date of origin 
consider that for thisreason the passing away of Newgate 
can be viewed with less regret. On the contrary, its 
comparative youth renders its wilful destruction the more 
detestable and atrocious. Fake sentiment alone bewails 
the loss of a link with Jack Sheppard, but all honest men 
may weep for the murdered memory of a great and 
unrecognised British architect.” 

Such tenderness for the memory of Dance 
makes us the more sorry that Mr. Rutter 
has allowed himself to speak of the new 
Session House, by a recent eminent archi- 
tect, in a manner which is, to say the least 
of it, unnecessarily offensive and in the 


worst of taste. 





English Houses and Gardens of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth Centuries: a series of bird’s- 
eye views. With descriptive notes by 
Mervyn Macartney, F.S.A. (London: 
B. T. Batsford. 1908.) 

Tus is a volume, in long way quarto, of 

reproductions from the old views of English 

country mansions and the design of their 


grounds by Kip, Badeslade, Harris, and 


others. They-are very well reproduced, arid 
accompanied by a general introduction ‘on 


‘churches’ at 
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the subject by Mr. Macartney, with his- 
torical and explanatory notes on the subjects 
of the various plates. 

These old designs of gardens and parks 
are of great interest, and have.a use as sug- 
gestions for the present-day, but the ultra- 
formal character of some of them explains 
the reaction which took place in favour of 
what was thought to be “ naturalism ’’—in 
other words the artificial picturesque. This 
is the worse alternative of the two ; but there 
is no doubt that the clipped-hedge craze 
outdid itself. 

The book is got up in a most artistic style 
and makes a charming publication. : ' 





Boston (Lincolnshire) and its Surroundings. 
By Watrer Moors. Chelmsford. By 
H.G. DAnIeLts. (London: The Homeland 
Association, Ltd. 1908.) 


THE history of Boston dates back to Roman 
times, and to the invaders may be given 
the credit for the first attempt at the 
drainage of the neighbouring fens. which 
in later years was destined to reclaim 
much valuable ground. The town derived 
commercial importance at one time from 
its connexion with the powerful Hanseatic 
League ; and in later years it took a promi- 
nent part in the emigration of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to New England, the founders of 
the no less celebrated city of the same name. 

Boston ‘‘Stump” is among the _best- 
known examples of church towers in the 
kingdom. The church to which itis attached 
suffered greatly in the days of the Refor- 
mation, and, with the exception of some fine 
XVth-century stalls, it was practically 
denuded of all fittings of interest. 

Portions of the town itself are exceedingly 
picturesque, and in the majority of the views 
the grand church tower is the dominant 
feature. -The fen country surrounding the 
town is beautiful in its own particular way, 
and scattered about in the immediate 
neighbourhood are many villages of interest. 

All the above are fully described and 
largely illustrated by photographic repro- 
ductions, those of the town being especially 
good ; there is in addition a plan of the town 
and a good map of the neighbourhood, which 
adds greatly to this addition to the uséfar*" 
volumes of the Homeland Series. 

The small handbook on Chelmsford gives 
in general as much as is required in regard 
to a neighbourhood of no very great interest. 
In giving a view of the chancel of the church, 
with the curious double arch with mullioned 
spandrel built under one of the arches of the 
north arcade, the author has no suggestion 
to offer as to the origin of this unusual feature. 
The probability is that the main arch had 
been badly built and showed symptoms of 
weakness, and that this erection beneath it, 
like the double arch at Wells and the west- 
end chapel at Peterborough, was a design 
for strengthening the building under the 
guise of an architectural addition. 

Where the church in a town described is of 
any interest, a plan of it should be given. 





The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland. By R. W. Bruiines. Edited 
by A. W. Wiston-GLynn, M.A. (Edin- 
burgh: E. Saunders & Co. 1908.) 

Tue first four parts of this interesting 

reprint of Billings’s well-known work have 

already been noticed in these columns. 

Parts V.—X., inclusive, have now been 

issued, and include illustrations and de- 

scriptive letterpress of the Cathedrals of 

Elgin, Dunblane, Dunkeld, and St., Giles’, 

Edinburgh; the monastic churches at 

Dunfermline, Dryburgh, and Crossraguel ; 

Fowlis Easter, Crichton, 

Dalmeny (with its rich Norman detail); 

the church: of Trinity College, Edinburgh, 


‘and. a curious building of, early XVIIth 


century date at Davisie, where an attempt 

has been made to reproduce Gothic. detail. 
Among «ithe. castles illustrated are the 

imposing: groups of Castle Fraser, Fyvie, 
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Dirleton, and Doune, and the curious 
detail at Edzell. The Parliament House, 
Edinburgh, is also given, the plaster work 
at Moray House, and views of the Palace 
of Falkland. 

‘ As in previous parts of this work, the 
reproductions of the plates of the original 
work have been excellently done. With 
the publication of ten more parts the reprint 
will be complete. 





Reminiscences of a Stone-mason. By a 
Workrinea Man. (London: John Murray. 
1908.) 

Tuts anonymous book is obviously, from 

internal evidence, what it professes to be— 

a simple record of the facts of a life of 

struggle and a good deal of occasional hard- 

ship, crowned at the end with success, also 
with the attainment, by the author’s own 
efforts, of a higher mental culture than his 
circumstances and educational disadvantages 
ceuld have given him any promise of at first. 

We have read the book with much interest, 

and laid it down with a feeling of respect for 

the author. 

Upon one point the author makes a com- 
ment worth special mention. He says 
that on any job in any large provincial 
town or city, not more than 5 per cent. 
of the workmen will be found to belong 
. to the city :— 

‘* All the able-bodied joiners, masons, bricklayers, and 
labourers are from the country, either English, Irish, or 
Scotch. If they settle in a town, their sons want to be 
clerks, cashiers, or something where they will not have to 
take off their coats.” 

He refers to the point again later on :— 


‘‘Nothing has ever struck me more than the fact (never 
mentioned in books to my knowledge) that a workman if 
he knows, or thinks he knows, anything more than usual 
at once strives to leave his trade. As the saying is: 
‘You must keep your coat on, or you will never make 
your fortune.” This does not say much for the dignity of 
Jabour.”’ 

We think the subject has been com- 
mented on in print before, but we quite agree 
with the writer. It isa very foolish idea 
on the part of working-men who have gained 
a little more than an average working- 
man’s education; that they “ better them- 
selves”’ by becoming clerks (at perhaps 
no higher pay. tham their trade would bring 
them). and sitting writing in an office. It 
is a less healthy life, a less useful one, and 
we should imagine a much less interesting 
one. Its superiority exists only in the 
imagination. 





Dutch Painting in the Nineteenth Century. 
By G. HermMme Marius. Translated by 
ALEXANDER TEIXERA DE Mattos. (London: 
The De la More Press. 15s.) 


WE do not quite understand what the author 
means by saying, in the beginning of the 
chapter on “‘ Landscape and Genre Painters,”’ 
that ‘ landscape-painting for its own sake is 
mainly of Dutch origin.”” What has become 
ef Claude and Gaspar Poussin? That the 
Dutch were the largest contributors to the 
art, till the XIXth century, may be true. 

The book is an interesting and useful one, 
for it makes us acquainted, through numerous 
photographic illustrations, with the com- 
position if not with the colour of a good 

. many evidently able painters who are little 
known in this country. On the other hand, 
one of the best known and most gifted of 
the modern Dutch painters, Mauve, is not 
illustrated by his best work. Some of the 
Jess known (here) of the modern painters 
seem to be’ a good deal imitators; Van 
Hove’s “ The Knitter,” has the composition 
of de Hooghe, and Hendrik Bakhuizen’s 
““Landscape in Holland” that of Paul 
Potter. As to the colour, of course, one 
cannot say. 

The three Maris’s are well illustrated, 
and the illustrations confirm our view that 
of the three Wilhelm Maris is the most gifted ; 
his ““ White Cow” is a perfect work of art. 
We think the author very much exaggerates 
Bosboom, whose architectural interiors, with 
their scratchy execution, we cannot care for ; 
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now and then, it is true, there is one to be 
found of higher interest ; but as a rule he is a 
mannerist, with a bad manner. 

As an illustrative work on modern Dutch 
art, however. the book is well worth 
possessing. 





Diary and Handbook of the London Master 
Builders’ Association. (London: Master 
Builders’ Association. 1909. 2s. 6d.) 

Tus is an excellent and most useful diary 

and handbook, containing a great deal of in- 

formation as to labour disputes and the bases 
on which they have settled; forms of con- 
tract ; very full directions for electric lighting 
installations ; and a quantity of tabulated 

‘information for builders” in regard to 

materials, etc. It would be useful to archi- 

tects also ; and the information is compressed 
into a conveniently small volume. 


> 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE artistic interest of the Art Journal 
this month centres very largely in the work 
of Mr. W. Monk, who contributes a beautiful 
etching of Bodiam Castle as a frontispiece, 
and also a number of sketches in illustration 
of an article entitled “‘ In Kipling’s Country,” 
including a very fine page illustration, repro- 
duced from a washed drawing, of “‘ A Road- 
side Mill.”’ Mr. Hooper continues his article 
on “Silk Weaving in Spitalfields.” Among 
the designs for brocades illustrated are 
several by Anna Maria Garthwaite, a lady 
designer of the middle of the XVIIIth 
century ; and it is interesting to notice that 
her designs marked “before I came to 
London” are thin and timid in line com- 
pared with the later designs which form the 
last of the series. These designs are from a 
set cf XVIIIth century drawings of this class 
acquired some years ago for the Art Library 
at South Kensington. Another illustration 
in the number is a plate after an unfinished 
portrait of Mr. Chamberlain by the late Mr. 
Furse. ; 

The Berliner Architekturwelt contains a 
“Study for the Entrance to a Castle,” by 
Herr Bodo Ebhardt (an exhibit at the Berlin 
Art Exhibition), which shows how com- 
pletely Herr Ebhardt has assimilated the 
feeling of the medieval castle. Among the 
illustrations of modern buildings are some 
of a bank building in the Behrenstrasse, by 
Herr Wollenberg in which the idea of a bank 
is well expressed architecturally, and decora- 
tive sculpture effectively introduced. In the 
use of symbclical sculpture to add interest to 
a building there is much to be learned from 
contemporary German architecture, which 
in. these matters is never commonplace. 
The “ Viktoria” block of offices, by Herr 
Walther, is dignified and richly treated 
classic building, with a lofty rusticated base- 
ment of two stories ; the decorative details are 
rather too florid. 

In the Antiqguary Mr. G. Bailey gives an 
account, with some illustrations, of “ Re- 
naissance Carvings in Colwick Church (Notts), 
and Ilkeston (Derbyshire). The most 
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curious of these is a clustered capital f 
Ilkeston (which is within eight miles’ 
Colwick), which looks at first sight like a 
Gothic capital, but in which the cups 
carved not into foliage but into gro 
heads with foliage surrounding or growing 
outofthem. This is one of the most singulaed 
details we have ever seen, but it appears te 
belong to the late Gothic period, though it 
just like a fancy of the Renaissance 
Colwick Church there is a series of thirty-two” 
panels of Renaissance carving, with ’ 
and foliage, one of which is illustrated - these. 
seem to be in a usual style of Renaissangg- 
work, though of a clumsy character: but 
the example from Ilkeston is certain a 
puzzle. = 
To the Nineteenth Century Mr. St. Clair 
contributes an article on the submerged 
gallies, supposed to be Caligula’s, in the 
lake of Nemi, giving a sketch of the hi =. 


of the various proposals and attempts te — 
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raise them. Modern engineering should. 
be easily equal to this feat, and it is much — 
to be wished that it should be carried out, 

Continuing her subject of last month, Miss _ 
Helen Zimmern contributes an article to this. 
month’s National Review on “ Fakes and 4 
Frauds ”’ in works of art. The first sentence, 
“Ttaly has always been the classic soil for 
fortifications,” must surely be a mistakes 
perhaps “‘ falsifications ”’ was intended. The 
conclusion from the article is that there am _ 
many more false works of medieval op 
Renaissance art in the market than real oneg, 
Tapestry hitherto has escaped; the od 
handiwork cannot be imitated. Eve 1 
else seems to be capable of being imitated go. 
as to take in all but the most experienced.’ 

‘* Paris at the present moment makes and exports ol 
China porcelain, and many a tourist who buys a find 
Hongkong or Shanghai, merely brings back coals 
Newcastle. Rhodian plates are made near Paris in 
absolute perfection. Except as a matter of sentiment 
there is no need to seek the old. Be cautious, too, in — 
buying Greco-Roman pottery—it is mostly made at — 
Naples.” ‘sr 

The Century contains a really interesting 
article by Mr. Frank W. Skinner on “ Foundae — 
tions of lofty buildings,” with some illustra 
tions, giving mainly the New York practioe, — 
where it appears that the subsoil is so water. — 
logged that it has in some cases to be treated 
as water, and the foundations of piers built 
inside a caisson. In the typical tall buildings 
of the States the weight is almost al 
concentrated on narrow column s 4 
for which special foundations have to be 
contrived to take this immense concentta- 
tion of load. A drawing of one of thee” 
pier foundations shows at the base 168 piles” 
driven into wet sand; on these a layer 
15 in. of concrete in which the upper ends of” 
the piles are embedded ; then a course Of | 
large and thick granite slabs, set back a little; | 
on this five courses of stepped brick footings; 
then another course of granite masonty, | 
across which are laid a row of thirty-five” 
12-in.- rolled steel beams on which is built” 
lengthways, at right angles to the beams) 
a great box girder 8 ft. deep and 21 ft. long,” 
and on this are footed the standards. The 
article gives a picturesque description of the 
work on these foundations; 7 
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